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OUR RAILROADS AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 



BY CHABLES O. HAINES. 



All, plans for national defense which do not include the 
most far-reaching use and co-operation of our railroads 
must, of necessity, prove both superficial and futile. For 
a preparedness which omits from its calculations the greatest 
economic agency of our country, will limp haltingly enough 
in the event of war. An aroused public sentiment has de- 
manded accretions to our army, our navy, our coast de- 
fenses and munitions of war. We are encouraging the 
education of civilians on military lines. Each of these plans 
comprises a separate and grave problem. And each requires, 
from- the expert, the keenest intelligence and foresight. But 
in none of the discussions of the military policy of the United 
States is mention made of the part our railroads might and 
should take in the scheme of national defense. Nowhere is 
there evidence of any plan to utilize these great organisms, 
so highly developed, so eminently efficient, and so diverse in 
their activities; remarkable for their powers of mutual co- 
operation, and co-ordinated with all other economic and 
governmental agencies of our country. 

It is assumed that the Quartermaster-General will ar- 
range for the transportation of troops and munitions of 
war. under conditions, and at charges, deemed suitable. It 
is expected that numbers of railroad employees will be en- 
rolled in the armed forces, and employed in ways for which 
their civil training has peculiarly fitted them. Yet trans- 
portation, on which the prosperity of a country depends in 
times of peace, becomes the chief factor in the conduct of any 
war. It is a basic consideration of modern warfare that 
armies must move by railroads. Transportation problems 
in times of peace have their own intricacies. But the prob- 
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lems of transportation in times of war are wholly different. 
They are, in fact, so many and so varied as to overshadow 
all those separate problems which we are now considering, 
and which must continue to appear isolated until co-ordi- 
nated by this great agency. 

Germany's foresight in recognizing the underlying dif- 
ferences between conducting railroad transportation during 
peace and during war has contributed enormously to her ini- 
tial successes in the present conflict; while the British Gov- 
ernment was, — within a few weeks after the commencement 
of hostilities, — obliged to recognize this great fact at a cost 
we cannot yet know, but which will certainly be very great. 

With us, however, there is no reason to believe that we 
are, as yet, aware of this distinction. In this respect at least, 
we seem to have made no advance since our war with Spain. 
The attitude then, both of the railroads and of our military 
leaders, was that the transportation of armies and their 
needs involved a purely commercial transaction; and the 
Quartermaster-General was required to arrange for the 
movement of so many men and so much freight to Port 
Tampa, Chickamauga, or Montauk, as the case might be. 
He, or his representatives, called on the traffic officials of 
different railroads for proposals as to rates, routing, and 
facilities for handling the business. The most satisfactory 
proposals were accepted, and troops or munitions of war 
were sent forward by that route. Traffic officials sought this 
new business with the same ardor and persistence as they 
sought an excursion to a fair, or a Grand Army encamp- 
ment. Shipments of munitions of war were desirable to the 
extent that the traffic was profitable. One particularly en- 
ergetic official of the railroad that the writer was at the time 
managing succeeded in getting a shipment of ammunition 
for Tampa forwarded by us, though the route was some hun- 
dreds of miles longer than the direct one. 

Our Government declared war on Spain April 25, 1898. 
But it was not until May 8 that the Quartermaster-General 
directed his subordinates to make proper arrangements with 
the railroad officials, so that troops might be moved with 
" comfort and celerity." The results of this haphazard 
policy, concurred in by both Government and railroad offi- 
cials, were deplorable. They failed of being disastrous only 
by reason of the feeble resistance of the enemy. Yet, 
while our press directed public attention to delays in for- 
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warding troops, and, more frequently, to the manner in 
which needed war supplies were held up, the happenings at 
the front were more interesting, and these adverse criticisms 
made no lasting impression. 

Our railroads to-day are admirably organized and highly 
efficient. But they are efficient as agents of commerce. They 
are organized for times of peace. Judging from the lessons 
of the war of 1898, this wonderful organization, specialized 
for peaceful commerce only, would again break down into 
chaos under the stress of a great war. Out of that chaos, 
sooner or later, would come a capable military organization, 
but, in the meantime, the nation would have suffered irre- 
parable loss. Yet the time to perfect plans for military and 
railroad co-operation is while we are at peace with all the 
world. Our railroad organizations should now be developed 
and strengthened, so that we may rely with confidence upon 
their subserving the purposes of the nation at war, and, at 
the same time, maintain the uninterrupted flow of commer- 
cial traffic. 

In order to facilitate our present brief survey of this 
subject, and for the sake of greater clarity, we may consider 
the national uses of our railroads in time of war under three 
headings: (1) Utilization of permanent way and structures; 
(2) Utilization of rolling stock and equipment; (3) Utiliza- 
tion of personnel. 

But in any attempt, however tentative, to mould the rela- 
tionship of the railroads to our military policy, it immedi- 
ately becomes evident that we must cease to consider our 
roads as separate systems, and regard them as a whole. In 
this way only will transportation systems fuse into a com- 
prehensive plan for national defense all those separate prob- 
lems of army or navy accretions, of coast defense or muni- 
tions of war, on which our national attention is now being 
concentrated. For only by considering our railroads as a 
whole could all troops and supplies be forwarded by the most 
expeditious route, whether it be all included in one railway 
system, or be made up of two systems — or of ten. Obviously, 
stress should be laid upon our aim to maintain the separate 
organization and personnel of each company, merely subor- 
dinating all corporate considerations and interests, for the 
time being, to our military exigencies. 

The selection of the military trunk lines would depend 
first upon regional or geographical considerations; and, 
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secondly, upon questions of direction, grades, solidity of 
construction, and security from enemy attack under given 
conditions. Certain roads would be chosen as feeders or 
auxiliary lines to the military trunk lines, and certain other 
roads would be designated chiefly for commercial usage. 
The interdependence of rail, water, and trolley lines, for 
strategic purposes, must necessarily be considered, and their 
physical connections with one another perfected. 

Now, although problems of military transportation 
should be stated by the military strategist, it may be per- 
missible to suggest one, in order to show the complexity and 
importance of their elements. Let us suppose that an enemy 
had invaded New England. Let us imagine an army being 
rushed forward from the Great Lakes to the aid of the de- 
fense. The approved plan for military purposes might select 
the New York Central lines with all of their tracks for the 
forward movement of troops, while the returning empty 
equipment might be routed over the Erie. Ammunition and 
war supplies would possibly be forwarded over the Penn- 
sylvania, the West Shore, and the Delaware and Hudson. In 
the meantime, however, the great cities in New York and 
New Jersey would have to be fed, and the Lackawanna and 
Lehigh Valley would be designated to transport such sup- 
plies. But if the expeditious movement of empty equipment 
necessitated the use of part of the Lackawanna trackage, 
thus breaking up the continuous operation of that system, 
this would have to be arranged for by utilizing part of some 
connecting lines, so that the inflow of supplies for the civil 
population would be ensured. One such example serves to 
show the need for an unhurried study of these problems, by 
both transportation expert and military strategist. 

To facilitate such study a first requisite would be the 
preparation of a railroad map of the United States drawn 
by competent cartographers, but from the military stand- 
point. On this should be designated the military trunk roads, 
their feeders or auxiliaries, and also those lines to be set 
apart for commercial purposes and for civilian benefit. We 
have already seen that, in the selection of such lines, little or 
no consideration should be paid to actual ownership, since 
parts of different railways may be advantageously combined 
to form one strategic road. Beside showing telegraph, tel- 
ephone lines, and wireless stations — even though the same 
lines are mapped separately — these maps must show the 
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physical character of the railroads, their grades, number of 
tracks, character of construction, character of bridges and 
their location; the kind and character of all connecting 
tracks, or tracks to landing places on water lines. They 
must also give the location of regimental depots, army posts, 
instruction camps, and military headquarters; tracks into 
such military establishments, as well as tracks for entraining 
or detraining troops, supply depots, etc., would all be shown. 
These maps should indicate where additional tracks, bridges, 
stations, sidings, wharves, or docks would be needed in time 
of war and the property which would have to be acquired. 

With the preparation of these military maps there should 
also go forward a study of the situation from the same point 
of view. In this way, recommendations as to additions and 
improvements to our transportation facilities, regimental 
and supply depots, camp sites and tracks thereon, would be 
compiled, for submission to the Government or the owner 
companies. In many cases, existing railroad structures, par- 
ticularly freight houses, could be selected for territorial 
recruitment and regimental depots. 

The preparation of equipment data for military purposes 
would be another work of prime importance. All railroads 
keep records of their rolling stock, motive power, and other 
equipment. These are complete as to all necessary details, 
corrected and revised frequently and regularly. There ex- 
ists also a list of all rolling stock, which is up to date and 
accurate. And while this information is only for railroad 
purposes, it is of the highest military importance, though 
not, from the military standpoint, sufficiently complete. For 
such purposes, the capacity of every passenger and freight 
train car should be stated in terms of men and horses. And 
it should also be known what classes of equipment, by reason 
of their size or weight, are limited to use on certain lines; 
as well as what equipment is capable of speedy conversion 
into armored trains, siege gun carriages, and the like, and 
where it is located. Our railroad hospital cars should be 
listed, described, and assigned to service. Complete infor- 
mation should be available as to the manner and time re- 
quired to convert postal, dining, and officers' cars into 
hospital cars ; and whether postal cars should not now be so 
designed as to permit of their quick and satisfactory con- 
version into hospital cars, or cars for headquarters. Just 
here, it may be well to remind ourselves that not until the 
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16th of June, 1898, when the Spanish War had been in prog- 
ress for many weeks, was a hospital car put into service, 
and that had accommodations for but 270 men. And when 
we consider that, to-day, Russia has three bath trains, each 
capable of furnishing 3,000 baths daily beside providing 
other comforts for the men at the front, the military possi- 
bilities in our railway equipment become patent. Our rail- 
roads also have many special types of mobile machines — 
steam-shovels, pile-drivers, derrick-cars, etc. — which may be 
found to have their particular military uses. These, as well 
as the equipment of our large contracting and construction 
companies, should all be listed. For if we are sufficiently 
far-sighted to plan for its military use, no other nation has 
ready at hand such valuable railroad equipment as our own. 
In the personnel of our railroads will be found the third 
great asset for military purposes. The assignment of rail- 
way officials peculiarly fitted for the work of the military 
trunk lines might be readily accomplished without severing 
their connection with their own companies. This might be 
done in much the same way that our army and navy officers 
are detached from customary duties, and detailed to others, 
as the Government needs require. Our railroads employ a 
million and a half of men — and many women — with an aver- 
age grade of intelligence higher than any other class in the 
country, professional or artisan. Their training is of the 
best, their discipline of the highest, their sense of responsi- 
bility the most completely developed. In this great body 
are men of all trades and most professions. To draft men 
haphazard from it for our armed forces would be folly. 
Even to permit every individual member of it the choice of 
enlistment, as the more patriotic duty, would be wrong. 
Many railroad employees would be of far greater service to 
the nation on the tracks than in the trenches. It will be nec- 
essary to make a roster whieh will include all classes, and 
many individuals, describing their duties and special apti- 
tudes in times of peace, and with the nation at war. It should 
prescribe the proportion of different classes that should 
be released for army service, and while providing men for 
military transportation, also provide them for commercial 
transportation. From their number, certain men might be 
chosen or might volunteer for special instruction in connec- 
tion with the national defense. It has long sinee been found 
advantageous to instruct train and station men in the safe 
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handling of explosives, by means of lectures illustrated with 
lantern slides, and by moving pictures. A similar method 
should be devised to explain the features of military trans- 
portation by rail, the construction — and destruction — of 
tracks and bridges under war exigencies, and, in various 
ways, to familiarize railway men with the different require- 
ments of the two kinds of transportation. These lectures 
should be given wherever considerable bodies of railroad 
men can conveniently assemble. The illustrations should 
show the entraining and detraining of infantry, cavalry, field 
artillery, and siege guns. Instruction in a suitable manner 
should also be given to train despatchers, yard masters, and 
conductors, in regard to the assembling and despatching of 
troops, hospital and supply trains. 

Those men who were assigned to, or volunteered for, 
special duty in time of war, should be instructed now. In 
the case of many of the managers or superintendents, this 
would not be of a formal character, for their experience will 
qualify them for such duties, and their attention once 
directed to the subject, they will perfect their capabilities 
by reading and by discussion in their various associations. 
For others, the additional study needed would be confined 
to one or two special instruction pamphlets. Railroad sur- 
geons could become military surgeons merely by a change of 
title. But the telegraph operator would require considerable 
technical information before he could be transferred to the 
signal corps. Quartermasters and their assistants should 
be selected from the railroad purchasing and supply depart- 
ments, for these men would need but a knowledge of laws 
regulating their duties, and the special forms and reports 
required. 

It is needless to pursue this matter further. The main 
thing to be borne in mind is that, under a properly developed 
military policy, railroad men generally will have been made 
acquainted with their different responsibilities and relation- 
ships in advance. If war were imminent, these men would 
take up their new duties automatically, and if the troops 
and munitions of war had been provided, they would be sent 
forward with speed and certainty wherever the strategist 
might direct. 

Another important, though subsidiary, element in the 
relationship between the Government and the railroads in 
time of war, is the question of remuneration. In 1862, the 
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railroad presidents in convention prepared and submitted a 
uniform tariff for Government transportation. It was 
accepted as just and equitable, and, regardless of the depre- 
ciation of currency, continued in force until the close of the 
war. A just and equitable arrangement should now be made 
for relieving the railroads of part of the burdens war would 
impose upon them. It is more than doubtful whether a tariff 
for the transportation of men and supplies would again 
prove practicable. It is probable that the railroads should 
be remunerated on the same basis which we have consid- 
ered in their utilization: namely, payment for the use of 
tracks, of equipment and of men. The experience of Ger- 
many, France, and particularly England, would help us here ; 
and the association of railway accountants would aid materi- 
ally in working out a suitable method for us. 

But if we concede that in a plan for national defense 
the railroads of the United States must be treated as a 
whole, it is manifest that they must be represented as a 
whole in the preparation of this plan. For this purpose 
there should be organized a Railroad Bureau of National 
Defense. The main function of this organization would be 
to effect the co-operation of the railroads and the military 
departments of the Government. But it should do much 
more. This Bureau should be charged with the collection 
of data, and the preparation of preliminary plans. Through 
its agency, the aid and advice of the various railroad tech- 
nical associations should be obtained and utilized. It should 
establish the closest and most harmonious relations with the 
great railroad brotherhoods, and count upon their effective 
and patriotic cO-operation. It should inaugurate and 
develop a system of instruction in military transportation, 
and prepare and keep up the roster of railroad men for 
military purposes. 

The establishment of a Railroad Bureau of National De- 
fense, as described, might well be left to the American Rail- 
way Association — the leading railway society of the United 
States, of which the railroad organizations themselves are 
the members, and wherein they are represented by their 
highest officials. If this great work should be undertaken 
by the American Railway Association, success would be 
assured — for it can point to a wonderful record of achieve- 
ment. To it we owe standard time, and the standardization 
of railway practice throughout the United States. Its rec- 
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ommendations are everywhere received with respect, and 
many of them have been incorporated in the laws of the 
land. Following the usual procedure of the Association, a 
Committee on National Defense might be added to its list 
of standing committees. Members of this committee could, 
and should, be the directors of the Railroad Bureau of 
National Defense. The American Railway Association could 
easily arrange for the support of this Bureau. 

In suggesting the American Railway Association as the 
proper body to inaugurate a Bureau of National Defense, the 
writer has not overlooked the fact that Mexican and Cana- 
dian roads are eligible to membership therein. It is felt, 
however, that this fact may be disregarded, because of the 
possibility of eliminating all alien representatives from any 
consideration of the subject of national defense. 

Congress has been convincingly urged to establish a 
Council of National Defense, which, to use the language of 
the proposed act (H. R. 1309), is to "report to the Presi- 
dent, for transmission to Congress, a general policy of 
national defense and such recommendation of measures 
relating thereto, as it shall deem necessary and expedient." 
It is greatly to be hoped that Congress will constitute such 
a body, and, if so, the railroads should be adequately repre- 
sented thereon by appointment of one or more members 
of the American Railway Association Committee on National 
Defense. By this close co-operation of the railroads with 
the Council of National Defense, the opportunity will be 
afforded to discuss many problems more effectively. 

The many activities and beneficial results of a railroad 
bureau acting in co-operation with the Council of National 
Defense would become manifest to the nation only in event 
of war. But the railroads, and indirectly the public, would 
benefit also even in times of peace. From the broader 
training of their personnel would come an increase in effi- 
ciency and a more perfect unity of action, which could not 
fail to increase public confidence in our railway systems. 
And to railroad employees would come a more serious atti- 
tude toward their civic obligations, and a higher patriotism. 
Thus a Railroad Bureau of National Defense would soon 
justify its existence through our greater sense of national 
solidarity and security. Through its operation, the distinc- 
tion between commercial and military transportation would 
be clearly defined. 
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To-day, on the battlefields of Europe, methods of mili- 
tary transportation are being tried as by fire. There and 
now should our transportation experts be acquiring that 
knowledge which would be of such inestimable value to us 
as a nation, were our country involved in war. For though 
our military forces be great, well disciplined, and well armed, 
they must depend for their success upon transportation. 
Fail they must if our railroads fail them. And thus to court 
failure may conceivably bring disaster to the Republic. 

Charles 0. Haines. 



